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that it prescribes. A nun in the convent gave her so much trouble, that at length she declared her pre- 
sence was so intolerable that she would no longer sleep under the same roof. The offender was accord- 
ingly expelled* But it afterwards happened that this poor sister, weak and ill, on a cold winter 
night, came to the gate of Buna-Mairge and asked for shelter. Bark Julia, the abbess, with all her 
austerity could not find in her heart to refuse the suppliant : the erring one, in that extremity, 
was admitted, and allowed temporarily to occupy a bed in one of the cells. But the inflexible lady, 
Thula, would not suffer herself to sleep that night. She paraded the halls of the monastery, 
walked out in the open air, and went through her devotions under the canopy of heaven., declining 
not only to sleep but to worship beneath the same roof that sheltered one whom she regarded as so 
great a heretic. However, before morning dawned, her ear was arrested by sounds of prayer and 
praise that issued from the cell of the contemned sister. Dark Julia entered and heard with 
astonishment the words of the dying girl, which spoke of joy and thanksgiving to her Redeemer in 
view of her approaching dissolution, and the confidence she felt of a transition from the trials of 
earth to blessedness in heaven. After that event, it is said, that the mother abbess became more 
charitable towards others who could not see exactly as she saw, and more humble. Her tomb, 
still visible in the door -way of the now deserted Buna-Mairge, over which every comer has trod 
for the last three hundred years, may have been one of the evidences by which she chose to impress 
that lesson of humility and Christian charity on all the sisterhood of the convent. 

M. Webb. 

Dublin. 

EARLY ANGLO- IRISH POETRY. 



The accompanying lithograph is a fac-simile representation of the first five verses of the following 
poem, as contained in a page of the Harleian MS. numbered 913. Sir Frederic Madden describes 
this volume as " highly curious, written at the commencement of the fourteenth century, contain- 
ing a miscellaneous collection of pieces in verse and prose, apparently the production of an Irish 
ecclesiastic, and chiefly of a satirical description. Most of these pieces are in English or Latin ; 
and there is great reason to conclude that they are from the pen of Friar Michael Kyldare, who is 
expressly named as the author of a ballad (fol. 10), and is erroneously assigned by Ritson, in his 
Billiographia Poettea, to the fifteenth, instead of the beginning of the preceding century." 

The late Mr. Crofton Croker, in his Popular Songs of Ireland, gives a fuller account of this 
volume, which I cannot do better than transcribe. He says : — " An attempt to trace its history 
may not be unsatisfactory. That a friar named Michael, of Kildare, was the writer, is not only 
tolerably certain from the passage alluded to by Sir Frederic Madden, which is the closing verse 
of a religious song, viz, : — 
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FAC-SIMILE FROMAN ANGLO-IRISH MANUSCRIPT 
■writtezL ab out ike year 13 8 . 
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This sang wrozt a frere, 
Ihesu Crist be is socure, 
Loverd bring him to the tour, 
Frere Michel Kyldare ; 
but from a satire in Latin, at p. 26 vo, which commences ' Ego Michael Bernardi.' The MS. 
consists of 64 leaves of vellum, 12mo. size, and is written in a good hand, and embellished with 
initial letters in colours. On folio 25, a paragraph commences, 'Anno domini m°. ccc°. viij. xx B . 
die Feb.,' which is the identical year when the song on the death of Sir Piers de Birmingham, 
printed by Ritson in his Collection of Ancient Songs, from this MS., appears to have been composed.* 
From this coincidence, the year 1308 may be fairly assigned as the date of this MS. Yarious 
notices respecting it, at different periods, enable us to trace its history with some degree of accu- 
racy. On the suppression or dissolution of the monastery in which the volume had been preserved, 
it came into the possession of a George Wyse, as is evident from the following entry, in the writing 
of Elizabeth's time, on the back of the second folio : — 

Iste Liber pertinet ad 
me Georgiu Wyse. 

"The comparison of the autograph of George Wyse, who was bailiff of Waterford in 1566, 
and Mayor of that city in 1571, which is extant in the State Paper Office, leaves little doubt as 
to the identity of this individual. The Wyse family, it may be observed, were distinguished for 
their literary taste. Stanihurst, speaking of them remarks that, ' of this surname, there flourished 
sundrie learned gentlemen.' ' There liveth,' he adds, ' one a Wise, in Waterford, that maketh [verse ?] 
verie well in the English ;' and he particularly mentions < Andrew Wise, a toward youth, and 
a good versiryer.' To the same family were granted various ecclesiastical possessions in Ireland. 
Sir William Wyse, the ancestor of the late member for Waterford, and possibly the father of the 
above-mentioned George, had a grant of the abbey of St. John, near that city, 15th November, 1536. 

"However this MS. may have come into the hands of a member of the Wyse family, it seems 
to have continued, if not in their possession, at least in the same locality ; for, in the reign of 
James I., it is noticed as The Book of Moss and Waterford: see No. 418 of the Lansdowne MSS., 
a collection made by Sir James Ware, which contains transcripts of several pieces from it, where 
the following note occurs upon the copy of a song already mentioned respecting the death of Sir 
Piers de Birmingham: — ( Out of a small olde looh in parchm 1 , called the Booh of Bosse or Waterford, 
Feb. 1608.' " 

A notice of this volume next appears in the Catalogus Manuscriptorum Anglia et Hibemioz. 

• Sith Gabriel gan grete A thousand zer hit isse 

Ure ledi Mari swete Thre hundred fill i risse 

That God wold in her lizte, And over zeria eizte. 
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1697; and its subsequent history is of little interest till it came to the Harleian collection, in a very 
" tattered condition." — The only poems in it that have any direct reference to Ireland, besides the 
song on the death of Sir Piers de Birmingham, are the Anglo-Norman ballad on the entrenchment 
of New Ross, published by Sir Frederic Madden in the Archmologia, also by Mr. Croker, in his 
Popular Songs of Ireland ; and the following satirical lyric. It is written in a dialect which 
Warton, in his History of English Poetry, terms " Norman Saxon, a language barbarous, irregular, 
and intractable; and consequently affording no striking specimens in any species of composition. " 
Its basis was the Anglo-Saxon, a language perspicuous, strong, and harmonious, sufficiently polished 
by poets and theologists ; till adulterated by the Norman-French, which was a confused jargon of 
Teutonic, Gaulish, and a vitiated Latin ; and thus was formed the Norman- Saxon, the rude foun- 
dation of our modern English. But this poem is a peculiarly curious specimen of that rude dialect, 
as it contains, at least, one Irish word, and there are some decidedly Irish turns of thought 
expressed in it. 

The satire is general ; still, the mention of a lake seems to confine it to one particular place. 
The word lake, however, was at that time applied to a river, sea, pond, or almost any collection 
of water. From the allusions to certain religious houses, it is most probable that the place the 
author had more particularly in view was the city of Kildare. Those best acquainted with the 
ancient state of Ireland, will be surprised to see so many different trades mentioned as flourishing 
in that country at the beginning of the fourteenth century. But it must be recollected that 
Kildare was part of the territory acquired by Earl Strongbow, through his marriage with Eva, 
daughter of Dermot, chief of Leinster ; and, being near Dublin, was early colonised ; and the city 
itself was, in all probability, the first inland one in Ireland that acquired the advantages of Anglo- 
Norman civilization* In the original the piece has no tide, so I may just term it — 

A SATIRICAL POEM. 



Hail, seint Michel with the lange sper, 
Fair beth thi winges up thi scholder, 
Thou hast a rede kirtil anon to thi fote, b 
Thou erst best angle that ever God makid. 

This vers is full well i-wrozt, 

Hit is of wel furre y-brozt. d 

b It is evident that the author refers to the pictures of the d These two lines may be rendered thus: — 
various saints he mentions, as they were then, and indeed " This verse is full well wrought : 

even now are, represented. So far, it is well brought." 

c Ange7. 
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Hail, seint Cristofre with thi lang stake, 
Thou ber ur loverd Jhesu Crist over the brod lake j 
Mani grete kunger 6 swimmeth abute thi fete, 
Hou mani hering to peni at West Chep in London/ 

This vers is of holi writte ; 

Hit com of noble witte. 

Seint Mari bastard, the Maudleinis sone, 

To be wel i-clothid wel was thi wone ; e 

Thou berist a box on thi hond i-peintid al of gold, h 

Woned thou wer to be hend, 1 zive us sum of thi spicis. 

This vers is makid wel, 

Of consonans and vowel. 

Hail, seint Domnik with thy long staffe, 
Hit is at the ovir end k crokid as a gaffe : ! 
Thou berist a bok on thi bak, ic wen m hit is a bible ; n 
Thoz thou be a gode clerk, be thou nozt to heiz. 
Trie p rime la God hit wote, 
Soch an othir an erthe I note. q 
* Conger eels. k Upper end. 

f St. Christopher, in accordance with the legend respect- ' An allusion to the crazier, 

ing him, is pictorially represented as wading through a m I ween. 

sheet of water, steadying his footsteps with a long stake, n St. Dominick is represented carrying a book, but not a 

and bearing the infant Saviour on his shoulders, numerous Bible, as the satirist no doubt very well knew. The legend 

congers and other fish swimming about his legs and feet. of this book is, that when the saint unsuccessfully attempted 

Being the general patron saint of sailors, fishermen, and to convert the Albigenses, he drew up a short exposition of 

fishmongers, there is as much pertinence as impertinence faith, and with this in nand, undertook to dispute against 

in the author's question — How many herrings are sold for their leaders. Finding them, however, deaf to his argu- 

a penny at West Cheap, in London? ments, he three times threw his book into a large fire, and 

8 Wont, i.e. custom; the line may be rendered thus — thrice it leaped uninjured back from the flames, into his 

" To be well dressed, truly, was thy wont." hands. But when the Albigenses tried this feat with their 

h Mrs. Jameson, in her Sacred and Legendary Art, tells Bil)le > the hook obstinately remained in the fire, and was 

us that Mary Magdalen is frequently represented as attired consumed to ashes. 

with the utmost magnificence. In a painting in the °High. — The line signifies, "Though thou be a good clerk, 

Cathedral of Orvieto, " she wears a magnificent tunic, thou be not too high in general estimation." 
embroidered with gold, over it a flowing mantle, descending P2We: — Norman-French, choice, excellent, the original 

to her feet ; she holds the vase with her left hand, and of the modern French tres. 

points to it with her right. If it were not for the saintly q I note: A contraction of " I ne wote," i.e. t I know not. 

aureole encircling her head, this figure and others similar These two lines may be rendered 

to it might be mistaken for Pandora." «' Choice rhyme as God it knows, 

1 Hend: — Anglo-Saxon, signifying l * courteous, generous." Such other on earth I know not." 

VOL. VIII. 2 L 
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Hail, seint Francois with thi mani foulis, 
Kites and crowis, revenes and oules, 
Fure and xxti wildges and a poucock ; r 
Mani bold begger siwith" thi route.* 

This vers is ful wel i-sette, 

S withe furre hit was i vette. u 

Hail be ze, freris, with the white copis/ 

Ze habbith a hus at Drochda war men makith ropis ; 

Ever ze beth rilend the londes al a-boute, w 

Of the watir daissers* ze robbith the churchis. 

Maister he was swithe Gode, 

That this sentente understode. 

Hail be ze, gilmins/ with zur blake gunis, 
Ze levith the wildirnis and fillith the tunis, 
Menur* with-oute and prechur a with-inne, 
Zur abite is of gadering, that is mochil schame. 

Sleilich b is this vers i-seid, 

Hit wer harme adun i-leiid. 

r St. Francis of Assis is said to have acquired the Ian- w " Ever ye be travelling about the country." 

guage of birds, and to have frequently preached to them. x Daisser, in Norman-French, signified an assessment. 

He is depicted in hagiological art in the act of preaching to Probably the Dominicans constantly travelling about the 

immense and attentive congregations of all varieties of the country forestalled the clergy of the parish churches in 

feathered race. collecting certain dues for holy water. This interpretation, 

s tfiwith:— Anglo-Saxon, travelleth. however, is very doubtful. 

* Boute: — Norman-French, road, direction. The Fran- y Gilbertines, an order of monks founded by St. Gilbert 

ciscans, founded by St. Francis, were, as is well known, of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, about the middle of the 

mendicant friars ; and the author, in this line, seems to say twelfth century. They wor« black gowns, as described in 

to the saint, " many bold beggars follow the course you the text. As both the monks and nuns of this Order lived 

pointed out." together in the same convent, very curious stories are told 

u Vette: — Anglo-Saxon, sweet, as applied to sound, the of them, and they were constant butts for the not very re - 

song of birds. The two lines may be read — fined wit of the other Orders. 

" This verse is full well set, z Minorite, a Franciscan. 

So far it is sweet." "Preacher, a Dominican, as much as to say — " beggars 

v The Dominicans wore white capes and black nether without and preachers at home, you are as bad as both 

garments. Hence, when they were painted as dogs of the put together." 

Lord (Domini canes) worrying heretical wolves, they are b Slily. I read these two lines thus : — 

coloured white and black. Their house at Drogheclft, '* Slily is this verse said, 

alluded to in the text, was founded in 1224. It were harm done if I lied," 
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Hail, ze holi monkes, with zur corrin c 
Late and rathe d i-fiUid of ale and wine, 
Depe cun ze bouse, that is al zure care, 
With seint Benetis scurge lome e ze discipline th. 

Taketh hed al to me, 

That this is sleche f ze mow g wel se. 

Hail be ze, nonnes of seint Man house, 

Goddes bourmaidnes h and his owen spouse, 

Ofte mistredith ze zur schone, zur fete beth ful tendre, 

Datheit k the sotter that tawith zure lethir. 

Swith wel ze understode, 

That makid this ditee so gode. 

Hail be ze, prestis, with zur brode bokes, 
Thoz zur crune be i-schave, fair beth zur erokes; 1 
Zow and other lewidmen deleth bot a houve, m 
Whan ze delith hoH-brede, zive me botte a litil. 

Sickirlich n he was a clerk, 

That wrothete this craftiHch werk. 

c This is certainly the Irish Cora, a small drinking-cup, It occurs twice hi the Romance of Sir Tristrem; and Sh 

or horn. See Vlster Journal of Archcsology, vol. viii.,p. 106. Walter Scott (no authority whatever in a question of thit> 

d Bathe ; — Anglo-Saxon, early. kind) interpreted it by " a wish of ill luck." Taking it in 

e Lome, frequently. The line then reads — "With St. this sense, the line would read thus : — 

Bennet's scourge, frequently ye discipline yourselves." One " Bad luck to the shoemaker that softeneth your leather." 

of the emblems with which St. Benedict is painted is The allusion may be equivocal; and I would rather pas;. 

" a pitcher or a broken glass or cup, containing wine." over this verse lightly, as I did the previous one in whicli 

Taking this into consideration with the rest of the verse, Mary Magdalen is mentioned. 

it is easily seen that the scourge of St. Benedict satirically ' Crokes. — Norman-French. The little tufts of hair lei'*: 

implied " a big drink." at the sides and back of a clergyman's head after the crowj; 

f Sly. was shaved. It would seem, from several allusions in ohl 

6 May. writers, that the more dandified of the clergy used to carc- 

h Chambermaidens : "bower" is frequently used in old fully cultivate those ornaments. The line reads : — 

songs and romances for a lady's apartment ; compare boudoir. " Though your crowns be shaven, fair be your crocks." 

'Thenuns alluded to were probably bare-footed Carmelites, m Houve; — Anglo-Saxon, care, anxiety. I fancy that the 

of which Order there was a nunnery in Kildare ; and the meaning of this and the following line is — "You and other 

words * mistredith ye your shoes,' might imply that they lewd men deal or give nought but anxiety; when ye deal 

regretted leaving off the use of such useful coverings for spiritual comfort, ye give but a little." 
the feet. n Certainly. 

k Datkeit. — This word is to me of unknown derivation. 
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Hail be ze, marchans, with zur gret packes^. 
Of draperie, avoir-de-peise, and zur wol sackes, 
Gold, silver, stones, riche markes, and pundes ; 
Litil zive ze thereof to the wrech pover. 

Sleiz he was and ful of witte, 

That this lore put in writte. - 

Hail be ze, tailurs, with zur scharpe schores, p 
To make wronge hodes ze kittith lome q gores ; r 
Azens midwinter hote beth zur neldes, 8 
Thoz zur semes semith fair, hi lestith litil while. 
The clerk that this baston* wrouzte, 
"Wei he woke and slepe rizte nouzte. u 

Hail be ze, gutters/ with zour mani lestis, w 

With zur blote x hides of selcuth y bestis, 

And trobles* and treisules,* bothevampe b and alles ; c 

Blak and lothlich d beth zur teth, hori e was that route. f 

Nis g this bastum h wel i-pizte/ 

Each word him sitte a-rizte; 



"Poor. 

P Shears. 

** See note, e. 

r Triangular pieces of cloth. The line reads thus : — 
" To make wrong (unfair) hoods ye often cut gores." 

s Needles ; — 

" Preparing for mid-winter, hot be your needles." 

1 Boston : — Norman-French, a staff or stanza of a song. 
We use the word stave in a similar Bense. 

B This line exactly accords with our modern acceptation 
of the slang phrase, " wide-a-wake." 

▼ Shoemakers :— The word souter is still well known in 
Scotland. 

w Lasts. 

* Blote, to dry by smoke, from whence we have the word 
Uoater applied to a smoked herring. Blotan, however, in 
Saxon, meant to slaughter; and November was called 
Blot Monath, or slaughtering month, because cattle were 
then killed for winter provisions. As the meat was pre- 
served chiefly by smoke, the word in time lost its original 



signification, and was applied to the act of smoking instead 
of slaughtering. I presume the author here meant hides of 
cattle, killed in the Blot month, and not hides preserved by 
smoke, as we shall be introduced to the tanners directly. 

y Selcuthj a Saxon compound, from seld, seldom, and 
couth, known. I believe the word is still used in Scotland 
to express anything strange. 

z TrobUs : — I can give no satisfactory interpretation of 
this word. 

a Treisules, probably the three-legged stools on which 
shoemakers sit when at work. 

b Boot- vamp ? Vamp still means to patch. 

c Awls. 

d Loathsome. 

e Bbrig, Anglo-Saxon, dirty, filthy. 

f Boute, Anglo-Saxon, a rabble. 

8 Is not. 

h See previous note on this word. 

i I-pizte, Anglo-Saxon, pitched. 
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Hail be ze, skinners, with zure drenche kive, k 
Who so smillith 1 ther to, wo is him alive ; 
Whan that hit thonnerith, ze mote ther in™ — 
Datheit n zur curteisie, ze stinketh al the strete. 

Worth hit wer that he wer king, 

That ditid this trie thing. 

Hail be ze potters, with zour bole-ax, p 
Fair beth znr barmhatres q zolow 1 beth zur fax ; 8 
Ze stondith at the sthamil, 1 brod ferlich bernes ; u 
Pleiis v zow folowithe, ze swolowith y-now. 
The best clark of al this tun, w 
Craftfullich makid this bastun. 

Hail be ze, bakers, with zur lovis x smale, 
Of white bred and of blakc, full many and fale/ 
Ze pincheth on the rizt, white 1 azen Goddes law/ 
To the fair pillori ich rede ze tak hede. b 

This vers is i-wrouzte so welle 

That no tung i-wis mai telle. 



k The vessel or place in which skins were drenched or 
soaked, — in short, what we now term a tan-pit. 

1 Smelleth. 

m I am compelled to leave out a word here. Tan-yards 
are not the most odoriferous places at the present time ; 
in our author's days, of less refinement and little sanitary 
knowledge, they must have been much worse. 

n See previous note on this word. 

o I fancy the author attempts a pun here, the play being 
on dite, as a contraction of indite, and dightan, an Anglo- 
Saxon verb, signifying, to make clean. 

p Probably borax, which, from its vitrifying properties, 
was formerly used to form the glaze on earthenware vessels. 

q A curious compound word, meaning " aprons," derived 
from the Saxon barm, the fore part of the body, and the 
Norman-French liatir % attire. In the Manuel de Peche of 
Robert de Brunne, we may read — 
41 Befyl hyt so, upon a day, 
That pore men sat yn the way, 
And spred her Tiatren on her barme, 
Agens the sonne that was warme." 



'Yellow. 

8 Hair. 

t Stammel, in old English, means "red," but does not ap- 
pear to have any connection with the word here. Brod 
signifies a board, a brood, or the vessel wherein alms are 
collected at churches. I can give no satisfactory explana- 
tion of these words. 

u Ferlich bernes, frightful children. I must acknowledge 
that lean make nothing of this line. 

T Fleiis, — This is another doubtful word. Should it 
mean fleas, the line would almost correspond with our 
modern expression, you are eaten up with fleas. But I 
have seen flesh spoiled in the same way. 

w Town. 

x Loaves. 

y Probably " false," in allusion to the weight in the next 
line. 
z Weight. 
* God's law. 
b I warn you to beware of the pillory. 
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Hail be ze brewesters,c with zur galuns, 

Potels and quarters, over al the tonnes ; 

Zur thowmes* berith moch awai, schame hab the gyle d 

Beth i-war of the coking-stole, e the lak f is dep and hori,* 

Sickerlich he was a clerk, 

That so sleilich wrozte this werk. 

Hail be ze, hokesters, h dun bi the lake, 
"With candles and golokes 1 and the potts blak, 
Tripis and kine fete and schepen hevedes ; 
With the hori : tromcheri/ hori is zure inne. 

He is sori of his lif, 

That is fast to such a wif. 

Fi a debles kaites 1 that kemith the wolle, m 
Al the schindes n of the toun a heiz upon zur sculle, 
Ze makid me such a goshorne oyer al the wowes, 
Ther-for ich makid on of zou sit upon a hechil. 

He was noble clerk and gode, 

That this dep lore understode. 

Makith glad, mi frendis, ze sittith to long stille ; 
Spekith now, and gladieth and drinketh al zur fille ; 
Ze habbeth i-hird of men lif that wonith p in lond; 
Drinkith dep, and maketh glade, ne hab ze non other nede. 

This song is y-seid of me,\ . 

Ever i-blessid mote ye be \s^ 

c Brewers. ' fi'Me, a word of contempt, signifying a low fellow. 

* Thumbs, meaning that when the brewers filled the Maggie Lauder called the piper a " bletherin sMte." The 

pots, they kept their thumbs inside, thus reducing the meaning in the testis" devils' skites," contemptible fellows, 

quantity, by saving as much liquor as their thumbs dis- children of the devil, 

placed. m That combeth the wool : — the wool-combers. 

d Deceit. n Sins. — The line implies, " all the sins of the town be 

e Cucking-stool. upon your heads." 

f Lake. ° A Hackle. — This line and the one preceding it seem 

s See previous note. to relate to some personal difference between the author 

h Hucksters. and the wool-combers. 

5 Can this be the Irish golog, and signify " budgets ?" p Dwelleth. 

k Probably " trenchers." 
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It is evident that the preceding poem was intended to be recited or sung at convivial parties, 
from the words of the last verse, which may be thus paraphrased : — Enjoy yourselves, my friends ; 
you have sat too long silent [listening to my song] ; speak out now, crack your jokes, and drink 
your fill ; you have just heard how some men live that dwell in the land ; drink deep, and be 
merry, you have nothing else to do at present. 

A person unacquainted with the literature and ecclesiastical history of the period, might 
justly wonder at a monk q like Michael writing so satirically upon saints and the monastic orders. 
But the fact is, that the standing jokes of the time were founded on the misdeeds and misadventures 
of saints, monks, nuns, and friars. The most sacred subjects, the highest objects of men's worship 
and adoration, were not exempted from being introduced into the songs, mysteries, and smutty 
allegorical romances of the era. The great cause of this profanity was the bitter feuds and jealousies 
that prevailed among the monastic orders, each charging the others with the most hideous and 
revolting crimes. This subject, however, is not fitted for the pages of this Journal; but I may add 
that, in the very volume from which I have taken the preceding poem, there are pieces of a most 
licentious, and— as described in the Harleian catalogue — blasphemous description. Yet, like a true 
picture of the period in which it was written, the volume also contains some choice gems of simple 
and refined piety. One of these latter, the following little poem, though quaint and antique in 
style and diction, is probably the earliest and best Lullaby in the English language. I add a 
modern version of it, expressing the sentiments of the original, with the alteration of a very 
few words : — 

A LULLABY. 



Lollai, lollai, litil child, whi wepistou so sore ? 
Nedis mostou wepe, hit was i-zarkid a the zore, 
Ever to lib in sorow, and sich b and mourne evere, 
As thin eldren did er this, whil a-lives were. 

Lollai, litil child, child, lolai, lullow, 

In to uncuth world i-commen so ertow. 

Bestis and thos foules, the fisses in the flode, 
And euch schef c a-Hves, makid of bone and blode, 

i The words Ego Michael Bernardi, previously quoted in "But endless bliss or ay to brene, 

the text, shows that our author was a Bernardine monk, To every man is zarked zare." 

closely allied to the Cistercians, the bitterest enemies of the — Bitson Ancient Songs. 

Mendicant Orders. b Sigh. 

a The Anglo-Saxon zeara means "before time, of old," 
and the word in the text signifies "pre-ordained," — 
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Whan hi commeth to the world, hi doth ham silf sum gode, 

Al bot the wrech hrol d that is of Adamis blode. 
Lollai, lollai, litil child, to kar ertou be-mette, 
Thou nost nozt this worldia wild bi-for the is i-sette. 

Child, if be-tidith that thou ssalt thrive and the,* 

Thenoh thou wer i-fostred up thi moder kne; 

Ever hab mind in thi hert of thos thinges thre, 

"Whan thou commist, what thou art, and what ssal com of the. 

Lollai, lollai, litil child, child, lollai, lollai, 

"With sorow thou com into this world, with sorow ssalt wend awai. 

Ne tristou to this world, hit is thi ful vo; 
The rich he makith pooer, the pore rich also ; 
Hit turneth wo to wel, and ek wel to wo ; 
Ne trist no man to this world, whil hit turnith so. 

Lollai, lollai, litil child, thi fote is in the whele, 

Thou nost whoder turne to wo other wele. 

Child, thou ert a pilgrim in wikidnis i-bor, 
Thou wandreBt in this fals world, thou lok the bifor; 
Deth ssal com with a blast ute of a wel dim horre, 
Adamis kin dun to cast, him silf hath i-do be-for. 

Lollai, lollai, litil child, so wo the wrozt Adam, 

In the lond of Paradis, throz wikidnes of Satan. 

Child thou nert a pilgrim, bot an uncuthe gist, 

Thi dawes beth i-told, thi jurneis beth i-cast; 

Whoder thou salt wend, north, other est, 

Deth the sal be-tide, with bitter bale in brest* 

Lollai, lollai, litil child, this wo Adam the wrozt, 
Whan he of the appil ete, and Eve hit him betacht/ 



Brat, child. e Thrive and grow up. " So mote I the," signifying 

" And eke a beggar's brol on the book lerne." " so may I thrive," is a common affirmation in old poetry. 

— Piers PlougJiman. { Betdhte. — Anglo-Saxon, taught, imparted, delivered. 
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{Modern Version.) 

Lollai, lollai, little child, why weepest thou bo sore ? 
Needs must thou weep, it was ordained thee of yore, 
Ever to live in sorrow, and sigh and mourn in care, 
As thine elders did ere this, while they alive were. 

Lollai, little child, child lollai, lullow. 

Into a strange world, surely, come art thou. 

Beasts and the fowls, the fishes in the flood, 

And each sheep alive, made of bone and blood, 

When they come into the world it is for their good, 

All but the wretched babe that is of Adam's blood. 
Lollai, lollai, little child, to care art thou decreed, 
Thou little knowest the wild world before thee that is spread. 

Child, if it betideth, thou shalt thrive to man's degree ; 
Eemember thou wert fostered upon thy mother's knee ; 
And ever cherish, in mind and heart, those things three — 
Whence thou earnest, what thou art, and what shall come of thee. 

Lollai, lollai, little child, lollai, lollai, 

With sorrow thou earnest into this world, with sorrow shalt wend away. 

Never trust thou to this world, it is thy fellest foe ; 

The rich it maketh poor, the poor maketh rich also ; 

It turneth woe to weal, then changeth weal to woe ; 

Trust to no man in this world, while it turneth so. 
Lollai, lollai, little child, thy foot is on the wheel, 
Thou knowest not how it may turn, to woe or unto weal. 

Child, thou art a pilgrim, born in sin and wickedness ; 

Look before thee, whilst in this false world thou wanderest, 

For Death shall come with sudden blast, in a dim, dark hour. 

Adam's kindred to down cast, as he was cast before. 

Lollai, lollai, little child, such woe to thee wrought Adam, 
In the land of Paradise, through the wickedness of Satan, 

Child, thou art not a pilgrim, but an unwelcome guest ; 

Thy very days are numbered, thy journeys are forecast ; 

Wherever thou mayst wend, to north, to east, or west, 

Death thee shall betide, with bitter misery in breast. 

Lollai, lollai, little child, this woe thee Adam wrought, 
When he of the apple ate, as he by Eve was taught 

WlIXTAM PlNKEKTON. 
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